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c The power and influence of a resident landlord/ he said in
another place, ' is so great in Ireland, that whatever system he
adopts, be it well or ill imagined, he is much more able to intro-
duce or accomplish it, than Englishmen can well have an idea
of.'l But under the influence of the Defender movement, this
state of things in many districts was rapidly changing. How
great an alteration had taken place in fifteen years, is clearly
shown by the diagnosis which Camden sent to England of the
causes of Irish disturbances. c From the nature of the tenures
they grant,' he writes, < the gentry who inhabit this kingdom
have not the weight they might otherwise have in the country.
From the uncultivated state of considerable parts of the kingdom,
the landlords are induced to give leases for years under the terms
of houses being built and improvements made upon the land.
This mode puts the tenant out of the power of the landlord, and
he considers himself as possessing such a right in the land, and
for so long a term, as to make him extremely indifferent to the
good opinion of his lord; and in proportion as feudal notions have
been dissipated, the rights of man have been promulgated, and
these independent tenants have opportunities enough of being
informed of the little influence which their landlords have over
them. These persons having seen that, in times of danger, Eng-
land has been induced to give way to the threatening appearances
in this country, they are encouraged by the possibility of their
being again able to carry their favourite notions by a per-
severance in tumult and outrage, which they conceive will
weary instead of exasperate the more quiet parts of the king-
dom.'2

These last words might have been written in our own day,
and they illustrate curiously the persistence of the same morbid
influences in Irish affairs. The state of the country required
strong remedies, remedies beyond the law as it was administered
in England. Nothing can be more fatuous than to suppose, that
it is possible to govern a disaffected country on exactly the same
principles or by the same methods as a loyal country; that
organised crime, taking a form nearly akin to rebellion, and
supported by the sympathies of a great portion of the popula-
tion, can be mastered by a machinery which is intended only

1 Young's Tow, ii. 105.           2 Camden to Portland, Sept, 25, 1795,